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y forget the CONSUMER. Dealers are im- 
portant, but sometimes your competitor 
offers him better inducements, and away 
he goes. Talk to the man who USES 


your line of goods. Once get HIM and 
he’ll STICK as long as you give him sat- 
isfaction. The consumer READS, and 
through his newspaper you can talk to 
him Thoughtfully—Convincingly 


Persistently—Profitably. 

| advertise CARELESSLY—SPASMODI- 
CALLY—UNWISELY. Beableto givea 
GOOD BUSINESS REASON for the use of 
the papers in which you advertise. Don’t 


expect to master the subject of adver- 
tising in a few days, or even months. 
SOME who have spent a lifetime in its 
study, are honest enough to admit that 
they have still much to learn. 


y forget that OUR business is Newspaper 
Advertising and Nothing else. Our 
CONSTANT STUDY is how to secure 
PROFITABLE results for CUSTOMERS. 


Doing the LARGEST business in our line 
| in the WORLD, wehave some facilities 
: for this study, and have acquired some 
“KNOW How.” 


N 
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; No “‘ Lists.” 
WE HAVE { We N. W. AYER & SON, 
No ‘‘Specialties, ' cae 
and nothing to offer but | Newspaper Advertising Agents 
Honest Work—Long Experience— PHILADELPHIA. 


Ample Facilities—Fair Prices. 
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$2.50 a line 


Sounds a little startling at firstto many an advertiser 
when the advertising rate of 


ADIES HOME 
Fe OURNAL 


Ismentioned. But is the rate so high when you 
consider what it guarantees? 


500,000 WoMEN 


Of the best Class,—Mail-Buyers of the most 
Profitable kind? 


A writer in Printers’ [nk, recently stated that from a 
five-line advertisement inserted once in the 
JOURNAL, Over 15,000 responses were received. 
Cassell & Co. ,the NewYork publishers, received 
6,000 answers in reply to their advertising. 


WHAT IS BEST IS CHEAPEST 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se@e” Send for “The Story of a Magazine”’ free upon application. 
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ADVERTISING A SPECIALTY 





No one who will take the trouble 
to look into the matter can doubt that 
there are many articles now regularly 
on the market which might be adver- 
tised with good profit in a general 
way. Some of them have gained a 
moderate sale on their own merits and 
without pushing. This condition of 
things seems to be satisfactory to the 
proprietor: possibly because he does 
not realize how profitable advertising 
would be for him, possibly because he 
does not know how to go about it. 
In either case he needs waking up. 

First, as to the class of articles 
which it will pay to advertise gener- 
ally. Some people have the idea that 
patent medicines and toilet soaps are 
about the only class of goods that 
warrant such an expenditure. This is 
all a mistake. The extensive adver- 
tising which is done by manufacturers 
of these goods simply indicates that 
they are a little in advance of the 
manufacturers of most other lines. If 
an enterprising soap manufacturer 
some years ago had not had the pluck 
and perseverance to push his trade by 
advertising, perhaps his successors 
would not have discovered the virtue 
of printers’ ink to this day. 

It isa well-known fact that the man 
who can anticipate public sentiment— 
who can look ahead a little further 
than his fellow—is usually the one to 
reap the profit. Where a crowd is 
striving for the same object the diffi- 
culties are naturally increased. 

In regard to the kind of goods to 
advertise, it is not possible to make any 
comprehensive classification. Those 
goods for which there is a general and 
considerable demand are the first to 
suggest themselves. Of course, this 
does not cover all contingencies, as 
there are some articles outside of 
staple lines for which the demand 
must be created. This is equivalent 
to opening a new field and should be 
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conducted with a suitable degree of 
care. The new advertiser needs to 
feel his way slowly and surely, and in 
any case will be benefited by availing 
himself of the services of an expe- 
rienced advertising agent. 

A house which produces a variety of 
goods will do well to select some par- 
ticular article as a ‘*‘ leader” and d 
vote its energies largely to pushing 


e- 


that. This is on the same principle 
that a concentrated fire is better thana 
scattered one. When one has gained 


an increased sale for this particular 
make it will then be time enough to 
think about pushing the others. If 
the reader is told in one breath that 
half a dozen different things made by 
the one advertiser are each and every 
one ‘‘the very best,” his credulity is 
naturally taxed. 

No man is wise to spend money in 
advertising an article in whose virtues 
he has not complete confidence himself. 
The element of good faith is an essen- 
tial item in most lines of business. 
Particularly in advertising does this 
apply ; for an advertisement, to be a 
real success, should cause not merely a 
single sale, but should lead to an estab- 
lished demand. 

What will it cost to do a little gen- 
eral advertising? The inexperienced 
man often has inaccurate ideas of the 
cost of newspaper space. A fair test 
can be made anywhere from $500 to 
$50,000. A page for one insertion in 
the Century Magazine costs $250. //ar- 
per’s charges the same, while Scribner's 
will sell a similar block of space for 
$150. The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, now charges from $2.50 
to $3.00 a line per insertion, while the 
standard rate per line in the Youths’ 
Companion is $3.00. These are, how- 
ever, among the most expensive me- 
diums. Advertising in the dailies is 
uniformly cheaper. The Chicago Vews 
charges 35 cents an agate line, and the 
New York /Vorld’s space in its morn- 
ing and evening editions is sold for 
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30 cents a line. The Globe and Her- 
ald, of Boston, each charge 12% 
cents a line, while a block of 100 lines 
in the New York 7imes costs $25.00 
a day. 

When there are no reasons for doing 
otherwise, the best place to begin ad- 
vertising is in the vicinity of the adver- 
tiser’s own home. This is the district 
in which he is best known and which 
he knows most about. For example, 
if the advertiser's headquarters are in 
New Haven or Hartford, the natural 
field for him to begin with would be 
Connecticut. An investment of, say, 
$1,000 would enable him to insert a 
three-inch displayed advertisement for 
three months in the best papers in 
the principal cities and towns of that 
State. For experimenting, the best me- 
diums are the big monthlies and week- 
lies having a large general circulation. 
Yet, if the advertiser is trying to push 
his goods through the trade, he will 
naturally want to devote his energies 
to some particular section. 

Gone about in the right way, adver- 
tising a specialty should pay well. 
Procter & Gamble make a number of 
kinds of soap, but the ‘* Ivory” soap is 
the one they have advertised so exten- 
sively and from the sale of which 
comes most of the $500,000 profit 
which they are said to have averaged 
during the past three years. 

The man who has succeeded in 
building up a demand for his goods 
has a tangible and valuable possession. 
He is not subject to the whims or 
preference of the retail dealer. The 
trade is obliged to handle his goods 
and on his own terms. No wonder 
Dr. Hostetter deemed it good policy 
‘in the earliest years of our business 
to keep ourselves in the keenest pov- 
erty in order to use our money in ad- 
vertising an article we felt sanguine 
would one day acquire us reputation 
and fortune.” 

BEFORE long every large city will 
adopt the Philadelphia plan of news- 
paper distribution. There a carrier 
has a district, in which during good 
bebavior he is safe from competition. 
In case of neglect of duty, the sub- 
scriber may lodge complaint against 
him at the publication office. Thus 
are publisher and reader brought into 
the correct relation of shopkeeper and 
customer, the carrier a_ responsible 
agent between.—Hagan Dwen, in the 
Twentieth Century. 





Once, when the Goddess of Fortune 
had meanly withdrawn her favors 
from me for a somewhat protracted 
spell, and the fangs of Poverty were 
imbedded as deep as they could get 
into my pocketbook, I undertook the 
position of solicitor for advertisements 
on a paper of enormous (anticipated) 
circulation. It was published in the 
cause of humor, but it never showed 
cause for its existence as such. Its 
cuts and reading matter were as bril- 
liantly comic as might be expected in 
the trade organ of the Undertakers’ 
Protective League. 

I didn’t know anything about so- 
liciting, but I was assured that the 
necessary elements of success in that 
business were the gifts of fluent 
speech and indomitable, brass-bound 
gall. I knew my ability to talk aman 
into a gastric fever, and had been com- 
plimented frequently on the superior 
and invincible nature of my gall. 

So I accepted the situation with con- 
fidence and a modest request for a 
week’s salary in advance. It was not 
complied with. 

Armed with a copy of the Brazen 
Bugle, 1 sallied forth in search of 
victims—I mean customers. Calling 
on many of the prominent business 
men of the city I was surprised at the 
stolid indifference—not to say rudeness 
—with which I was received. The 
Brazen Bugle did not appear to be 
endeared to the hearts of the citizens, 
judging from the sulphurous remarks 
I heard when broaching the subject of 
advertising in its pages. One man 
threatened to unchain the dog, another 
hinted at dropping me from a fourth- 
floor window, a third simply ordered 
his clerk to see me off the premises at 
once, 

Being a stranger in the city I could 
not understand it, and it was a great 
personal relief to me when, towards 
evening on the first day of my appoint- 
ment, I entered the office of a gentle- 
man, who, upon ascertaining my er- 
rand, courteously requested me to be 
seated until he had finished writing a 
letter. 

‘**T have seen your advertisement in 
the Banner,” I commenced as soon as 
he was at liberty, ‘‘and thought I 
would call to try and interest you in 
the Brazen Bugle. As an advertising 
medium it is unparalleled in this city. 
Its vast circulation among the wealthier 
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classes of the community render it 
unique as a means of reaching the 
monied people.” 

“*Where does it circulate?’’ in- 
quired the gentleman, calmly, as he 
eyed me curiously over a pair of tear- 
dimmed spectacles, 

‘* Where, sir? Everywhere!” I re- 
plied, with enthusiasm. ‘‘In every 
section of the city—in every suburb of 
importance—you will find the Bugie is 
taken and eagerly read. Not only 
that, but thousands of copies find 
their way every week all over the 
country! There is no doubt but—” 

‘*One moment, sir,”” interrupted my 
auditor, as he pulled out a red ban- 
danna and blew a shrill blast on his 
own bugle. ‘‘ What are your rates— 
say for 70 lines a week?” 

‘Seventy lines a week, sir!” I re- 
peated, with a joyous flutter at my 
heart. ‘* At 20 cents a line would be 
$14, the usual price. I can let you 
have it at $11.20—that is 25 per cent 
off.” 

‘And your circulation—how large 
is it?” 

‘* Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five,” I answered, 
readily. 

‘* Guaranteed ?” 

** Guaranteed ! Well, I should 
smile! Why, sir, it is sworn to/ It 
is duly attested by a notary public! 
I'll send you an affidavit if you 
wish.” 

‘*What circulation did you say?” 
asked the listener, as he figured on a 
pad with a pencil. 

‘Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five guaranteed,” I 
repeated. 

Then the gentleman leaned forward, 
with the air of a man who was bestow- 
ing a 2,000-line contract, and whis- 
pered, in a voice husky with a blending 
of emotion and whisky : 

‘*Young man, as an enthusiastic 
and impressive liar you are a monu- 
mental marvel. I am_ the leading 
stockholder in the Brazen Bugle, and 
I know its circulation to a unit. Tears 
of holy joy have welled from my orbits 
whenever the circulation of that paper 
on rare occasions has reached 4,000. 
Iam not going to discharge you for 
falsehood—you ought to be promoted ; 
but at present you are simply wasting 
your talents on the desert air. Go 
seek elsewhere the laurels you deserve. 
Now—git !” 


I ‘‘ got.” Joun S. Grey. 
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A TYPICAL TRADE-MARK. 


The trade-mark has no definite place 
in the science of advertising, yet it is 
often a factor of importance. There 
are some highly successful houses 
which have worried along without any 
trade-mark whatever; while in the 
case of some others, a bright, pointed 
trade-mark has done more than any 
other one thing in building up a de- 
mand and reputation. 





ees 

The above design, reduced in fac- 
simile, has been used largely by a San 
Francisco house in its announcements 
in the local papers. The eye takes in 
at a glance such a design, and the 
mind of the dullest readily grasps the 
point. Thus, though the body of the 
advertisement is changed daily it re- 
tains a certain individuality which is 
generally conceded to be a desirable 
thing in advertising. 


ss 
BE MODERATE. 


Moderation is a virtue always 

The possession of the quality does 
not imply lack of ambition, lack of 
power or lack of ability. 

Crudity generally runs to extremes. 
It is often said that a man realizes his 
ignorance of a given subject only when 
he actually begins to know something 
of it. 

Especially in advertising is it wise 
to be moderate. A little ostentation 
goes a long way and the public is sur- 
feited with it. 

Take out of your advertisements the 
‘*verys”’ and the “‘ greats,” the super- 
latives and the exaggerations. Be 
moderate. 

If you understate rather than over- 
state your case the sympathy of the 
reader is won. He is made to feel 
that here is some one who pays him 
the compliment of crediting him with 
a reasonable amount of penetration. 
Thus he is led to add to rather than 
to discount your story. He or you 
may not analyze all these feelings, but 
they exist just the same. 

To be moderate sometimes requires 
more ‘‘ nerve” than to be boastful. 

Lastly, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that there is such a thing as osten- 
tatious humility. 5» 5. mi 
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SUCCESSFUL CATCH-E YE AD- 
VERTISING PHRASES. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the advertiser 
who can pvt a popular phrase into 
everybody's mouth, or who can utilize 
one already current to his own advan- 
tage. Mr. Eastman, of this city 
(Rochester, N. Y.), has had unusual 
“‘luck”’ in this particular—in one case 
making the specific title of a small 
photographic camera the generic term 
by which, in popular parlance, all 
amateur photographic instruments are 
described. The noun “kodak” will 
probably soon bloom into a verb, and 
‘*kodaking” will be as universal as 
“* gerrymander,” ** boycott,” etc. 

Mr. Eastman’s second bit of luck 
was in securing the phrase, ‘* You 
press the button; we do the rest.” 
This phrase originated with Mr. H. B. 
Webster, when he managed Mr. East- 
man’s advertising. The ‘‘ stumbling 
upon” such a universally adopted 
phrase ougbt to have given him a 
proprietary interest in the business. 

Among cabalistic phrases, ‘‘S. T.— 
1860—X.” ran the longest. ‘‘ Pecu- 
liar” for Hood’s Sarsaparilla is very 
good. One day, when in Middletown, 
Conn., | heard a little crowd of boys en- 
livening side-hill sleigh riding by sing- 
ing some made-up rhyme about that 
medicine being *‘ peculiar.” ‘‘ That,” 
thought I, ‘‘is proof of good adver- 
tising.” 

‘* Don't be a clam,” is Frank Sid- 
dall’s advice, but he has not had the 
tact to connect it indissolubly in the 
public mind with his goods, and it 
does not itself suggest the connection. 

‘*Ask your friends and neighbors 
what they think of Warner’s Safe 
Cure” is a fairly successful legend— 
its length, however, is against uni- 
versal adoption. It sprung into being 
through C. S. Whittemore, who was 
then general superintendent of War- 
ner’s business. I think Armoy Knox 
gave Siddall’s the ‘* Don’t-be-a-clam ” 
maxim. I never learned the source 
of the Hood “‘ peculiar,” but it proba- 
bly came from or through Mr. Everett. 

We always think of Royal Baking 
Powder as ‘‘absolutely pure;” of 
Cleveland’s as ‘‘superior.” Pears’ 
Soap’s ‘‘Good Morning,” etc., was 
capital when first used, but now it has 
‘*soured ” terribly—been kept standing 
too long. That is oneof the phrases 
that must be touched and dropped as 
soon as it becomes common, because 


it is of such necessary daily use that 
one mere suggestion of the connection 
with the soap will always completely 
carry out the desired association of 
ideas, ‘Children Cry for Pitcher’s 
Castoria”’ is fairly effective, although 
it has not ‘‘struck in” very deeply. 
Ihe same is true of *‘Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills Cure Sick Headache,” and 
‘*For bilious and nervous ills use 
Beecham’s Pills.”’ 

““A skin of beauty is a joy forever” 
has been a noticeable standard of a 
face-preparation advertiser. It was 
Mr. Ensign (H. L.) who suggested 
the pun to the cream maker, and he 
should have been paid a very liberal 
interest in the profits for so happy a 
mot. Did he? Doubtful. 

This subject suggests another one 
—t. e., the naming of an article. It 
cost one man in this country half a 
million dollars to familiarize the public 
with a plain every-day name—to put it 
in mind and mouth at the same time. 
Classical compounds may please the 
purist, and when so good a thing as 
Sozo-dont (meaning to save a tooth) or 
Cuti-cura (a skin cure) can be coined 
and easily remembered by the public, 
which knows neither Latin nor Greek, 
classical compounds are all right. 
Such words, however, as ‘“‘athlo- 
phoros” are tremendously expensive 
things to popularize. Millions of dol- 
lars have been foolishly wasted in the 
effort to familiarize the public with 
strange, hard-to-remember titles of ad- 
vertised articles. A brand of soap 
called ‘‘ Sudso ”—a corruption of ‘‘suds 
of ”’—can scarcely lose its identity even 
among a hundred competitors. ‘‘ Hop 
Bitters” soon became a favorite and 
an easily remembered remedy in all 
British dependencies, because English 
people ascribe great virtues to hops 
and always have done so. ‘‘Safe 
Cure” could scarcely be improved 
upon, and among advertising agents’ 
catchers, ‘‘ papers of known circula- 
tion”—the shibboleth of A. Frank 
Richardson—seems destined to stick. 

An advertiser is especially fortunate 
also who can get orcoin a permanently 
good ‘‘catch phrase,” and were I in 
the business I would pay a royal price 
for a satisfactory premonic legend. 
Gro, W. ELLiort. 
ee 

GUIDEs in walking over the difficult 
roads of advertising are as necessary 
as when exploring mountain forests.— 


H. B. King & Bro. 
































DOESN'T LIKE CIRCULARS. 





A New Yorker, who signs himself 
** A Victim,” writes to the Commercial 
Advertiser complaining of the custom 
of sending circulars to business men in- 
stead of advertising through the regular 
newspapers. ITis letter is as follows: 

‘* If aman or woman utterly unknown 
to you should stop you in the street, 
and, after tapping you on the shoulder, 
begin to tell you a story about his or 
her affairs—what he or she has to sell 
and how good it is—you would consider 
it a great impertinence. But is it any 
the less an impertinence for that strange 
man or woman to take advantage of the 
mails to dothe same thing? Indeed, 
isn’t it a greater impertinence, because 
in the street there is a chance of instant 
escape, but, in the case of circulars ad- 
dressedto you, you must go through a 
certain ceremony, and be detained for 
a certain time before you discover that 
your attention is solicited by what you 
care nothing about ? 

‘* Now, I am a young bachelor, not 
very well off, and obliged to work more 
than the ideal eight hours a day to make 
aliving. My time is my most valuable 
possession. But my name is a good 
deal before the public in connection 
with a well-known enterprise, and a 
great many people see it, consequently 
I am made the target of scores of pa- 
per bullets which are shot at me every 
morning. Here, for instance, is a good 
woman who has imported a lot of baby 
clothes, and stops me to tell me of it ; 
or another boasts of her woman's un- 
derwear. But what have I to do with 
babies’ clothes or woman's underwear ? 
These good ladies would feel very much 
insulted if I should meet them in the 
street and begin a conversation about 
their skirts and petticoats, or about the 
excellence of my own shirts. Another 
person brings a school to my attention ; 
a second his meats and groceries; a 
third his unparalleled landaus or other 
carriages ; a fourth his hotel in Florida ; 
another his pickles and other things in 
which I have no more interest than I 
have in the man in the moon, yet every 
day | am compelled to listen for several 
minutes to their ranting, when I want 
to be off about my own business. 

‘* Now what I want to say to these 
ladies and gentlemen who impose their 
bores upon me and others is that the 
newspapers are the proper channel for 
that sort of information. They are 
maintained for no other purpose. The 
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least of them reaches thousands upon 
thousands of people whom no circular 
canreach. The greatly successful busi- 
ness men of the city, the Macys, the 
O’Neills, the Hearns, the Dennings, 
the Le Boutillliers and others, have 
found that out, and behold where they 
stand.” 
— 
AN UNPROMISING FIELD 
FOR CANVASSERS. 





The publisher of a weekly paper 
showed the following letter to a Duns- 
muir Vews reporter : 

** Dear Sir—Your letter asking me 
to act as your agent and subscription 
solicitor has arrived, I thank you for 
the confidence you place in me when 
you say that you trust in me to do a big 
business in getting subscriptions, in- 
cluding the 12x28 copy of * The An- 
gelus’ as a premium to every sub- 
scriber. From a perusal of your sam- 
ple copy I consider your paper to be a 
dicknailer of the first water ; but owing 
to the fact that the crops were a failure 
last year, and the blizzard in January 
wiped out the cattle, and that the popu- 
lation in this place is only two families 
and a water tank, and one of the fami- 
lies is away at the hot springs, and the 
other one, which was only Jed Roach 
himself, is dead since December, and 
as, dear sir, lam going East because 
I have no society except freight trains 
and telegraph messages that do not 
stop as they pass by, I do not think it 
would pay me to make much of a boom 
for your paper here, even if you in- 
creased the commission and threw in a 
three-bladed pocket-knife. 

‘* You asked me to hand your letter 
to some other person in my town, pro- 
vided I cannot work for you myself. 
I have no one to hand it to, but I will 
nail it on the water tank when I leave.” 

AccoRDING to Mr. Wellsman, the 
veteran editor of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, the phenomenal growth of 
newspapers and periodicals in the past 
fifty years has not been confined to this 
side of the Atlantic. Ina recent lecture 
on ‘‘ Journalism in Fleet street, from 
1846 to 1890,” he said that while in 
1846 there were only thirty-five news- 
papers and periodicals published in 
Fleet street, in 1890 there are more 
than three hundred. In 1846 there 
was not a single provincial newspaper 
directly represented in Fleet street, but 
now there are more than a hundred, 
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“SAVING” MONEY BY NOT 
ADVERTISING. 





In its department of ‘‘ Side Talks” 
the Nebraska State /ourna/ prints the 
following sensible opinions in the form 
of an interview: ‘‘A few days ago,” 
said an ex-newspaper man who is now 
in business.in this city, *‘ my wife struck 
me for a new stove of a particular kind, 
and I went out with her to hunt it up 
among the hardware stores. We found 
what she wanted at a place on O street, 
and the polite salesman laid himself out 
to make a sale. ‘ We will let you have 
this stove,’ he said, ‘at 10 per cent off 
the regular price. We can afford to do 
it because we don’t spend our money 
advertising our goods. We give it to 
our customers, and let them advertise 
the goods by talking about them among 
their friends.’ I let the fellow sing his 
little ditty for a while, but didn’t buy 
because I knew there was a something 
wrong with a house that would set that 
kind of a yarn before their customers. 
So we went out. 

** The next store that we went into,” 
continued the gentleman, after knock- 
ing the ashes from his cigar and bring- 
ing a cuspidor into easy range, ‘* was 
one that advertises right along. They 
had the same stove, and the price was 
not only ‘ten per cent off’ but even 
lower than that. There was no stuff 
talked about giving anything to the 
customers, but a fellow could see that the 
folks were doing a big business on busi- 
ness principles. They could sell cheaper 
than the non-advertiser, because they 
had more trade, and were turning their 
money over faster and were dealing 
with a class of folks that take the best 
goods and pay their bills. A store that 
advertises liberally invariably has that 
class of trade. 

‘* At first thought the plea that a 
business man can give his customers 
the money that he saves from advertis- 
ing may seem all right. But it’s not 
the way people do business in these 
times. There’s no money saved by not 
advertising, and so there’s nothing to 
give. I will concede that if every mer- 
chant in this town would give up ad- 
vertising, there might be some money 
saved to give to customers, provided 
none of the trade came from out of 
town, The same thing could be done 
if everybody would move into cheap 
wooden stores in the suburbs, and run 
with scarcely no expense at all. That 
isn’t done, because it’s not in accord with 


the conditions of modern life and modern 
business competition. Some man would 
have a better location than the others 
and get a better trade than the rest. 
One man would build a big brick store, 
with handsome plate-glass windows, 
and that would attract enough more cus- 
tomers to more than offset the expense. 
And so you would have all the mer- 
chants, if they had any enterprise or 
sense at all, crowding toward the center 
of business, just as they do in every 
city, spending every dollar they can on 
fine stores and other things to bring in 
customers. 

‘As all of them can’t have the 
best locations and the finest windows 
and the best interiors in town, they 
reach out to the people in a different 
way. They show their goods in the 
columns of the newspapers. ‘The live 
man on a side street is able in this way 
to attract as much attention as his com- 
petitor right in the heart of business on 
O street. He tells about the goods he 
has to sell, mentions his specialties, and 
draws crowds of folks in to see his 
novelties. Allof this costs money, just 
as pretty stores cost money, but it makes 
business and makes it possible to sell 
cheaper than the slow-going man who 
‘can't see that it pays to advertise.’ 
When a man tells a customer that he 
saves money by not using printer’s ink 
you can put him down asa failure in 
the business world wherever there is 
any competition. He is bound to sell 
so few goods that his prices must be 
high or he cannot afford to stay in 
business. 

“*One thing that the business men of 
Lincoln, with a very few exceptions, 
have not learned to do yet,” was the 
concluding remark, as the talker but- 
toned up his coat and prepared to go 
home, ‘‘ and that is to get the best re- 
sults possible out of advertising. The 
columns of the home papers show it. 
There is not enough of it done in the 
first place, and then it lacks snap, meth- 
od and attractiveness. The business 
man who knows how to show his stuff 
in an advertisement in a way to catch the 
people right where they live and isn’t 
afraid to spend plenty of money is bound 
to make a success in drawing trade. A 
good many people who know how to 
advertise go under, but it is because 
they have not the capacity to handle the 
volume of business that comes to them 
as aresult of the gift in the one direction. 
I have watched the business men of 
Lincoln for a year, and there are not a 























dozen that advertise as they should. 
There are fortunes right here in Lin- 
co!ln for people who will go into this 
thing boldly, systematically and with 
enough persistence to keep it up until 
the results begin to be seen.” 
A NOVELTY UT. 
VERTI 


V PIANO AD- 
SING. 





Here is another new advertising 
scheme, this time from St. Paul, and 
originating in the fertile mind of Mr. 
Farwell, of the new house of Howard, 
Farwell & Co., of that city. Every- 
body knows the advantage of having 
a list of prospective customers among 
their assets. Everybody knows the 
value of having the name of their firm 
and their goods thoroughly familiarized 
and known even to the children, and 
so Mr. Farwell hit upon the happy 
idea of issuing the following circular, 
which was placed in the hands of every 
school-girl of the town : 

To the School-giris of St. Paul: 

An opportunity for every school-girl to ob- 
tain a handsome present free. Over 5,000 
Japanese novelties to be given away. 

Pet every little girl who receives this circu- 
lar fill out the blank on the other side, with 
correct answers to the questions asked, and 
present it at our warerooms, 114 East Third 
street, any time before November 1, 1890, 
which will entitle her to a choice from over 
5,000 Japanese curios, consisting of birds, 
dolls, animals, baskets, fans, etc. 

No charge of any kind is made. Every one 
is absolutely free. 

Come at any hour of the day and make your 
own selection 

Hoping to see you all, we remain, sincerely 
your friends, 

Howarp, Farweit & Co., 
114 East Third street. 

The blank on the other side con- 
ained the following questions : 

Your name? 

Your age? 

Date of birth? 

Residence ? 

What school do you attend ? 

Name of your teacher? 

For several days the store in ‘‘ Far 
well Hall,” which had just been 
opened, was thronged with the little 
ones, the larger portion of them accom- 
panied by their mothers, and each one 
went away delighted with some pretty 
or curious gift which will be always 
associated in their minds with ‘‘ the 
new piano store.” All of the names 
have been carefully preserved and as- 
sorted, and the children or their par- 
ents will be reminded just before their 
respective birthdays of what a nice 
present a new piano would be. Enough 
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sales were made to the people who 
came in with the little girls to more 
than pay for the cost of the scheme, 
and everybody is happy over it.— 
WVusical Courier. 
<o- 

MISPLACED ADVERTISING 

An Englishman protests in print 
against the distigurement of suburban 
English scenery by bill-sticking. The 
Toronto Amptire takes up the com 
plaint, mentions the defilement of the 
beautiful landscapes along the Hudson 
river by the same agency, and deplores 
the vile practice in the Dominion 
Wherever the English-speaking race is 
found, the defacement 6f scenery, and 
of historic monuments to a large ex- 
tent, is practiced ; and the yeneral 
taste is at too low a level to compel 
much interference. The public can 
probably be accused, with truth in 
some cases, of sympathizing with the 
‘*enterprise” that induces the sacri- 
lege ; and it can never be commended 
as being quite awake to’ the necessity of 
preserving for its own uses and for pos- 
terity the great gift of noble scenes and 
prospects. Some good might be done 
if persons who are offended by vulgar 
out-of-place advertising would deter- 
mine not to patronize the vandals who 
deface with bills or paint objects of 
beauty and interest.— Syracuse (NV. Y.) 
Standard. 


> 
WITH their increasing circulation, 
the influence of the great dailies is 








growing Marblehead obtains from 
the big Boston paper more news than 
its local papers can afford to print 
—more wholesome, sense-awakening 





prods than the home sheets « 





True, this, of all towns within a rac 
of fifty miles of the Hub. They are 
better reported, and their bad elements 
better held to account, by a few ind 

pendent Boston dailies than by the 
scores of feeble home papers. Ah 


lred miles or less from Boston are 





other centers of human swarms, Prov- 


idence, Springfield, Hartford, Albany, 
each also building up a territory for an 
embryotic coming newspaper. In time 


a chain of these territories, each with 
its growing newspaper ganglions, will 
cover the entire country, their favorite 
journals eating away the life alike of 
the puny sheets of the small towns 
and the sicklier sort of the dailies. 

Hagan Dwen, in the Twentieth 
Century 
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ONE-TIME ADVERTISEMENTS, 

A. N. Ke_tocc Newspaper Company, | 

New York, Sept. 25, 1890. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 

In looking over our books we notice that with 
but a few exceptions orders received from you 
are for very small sums—generally two or three 
lines, one time. Now, while we are very glad 
indeed to get such orders it they could be had 
in sufficient number to aggregate anything of a 
sum, yet experience teaches us that it is the 
most unprofitable kind of advertising in the 
end, both for the advertiser and ourselves, be- 
cause the advertiser is rarely, if ever, bene- 
fited by a single insertion unless his adver- 
tisement has some special features of attract- 
iveness, and he invariably is disappointed with 
what he does, and usually blames the medium 
into which he goes for the poor results. We 
notice that many of your advertisements make 
special offers for the employment of co-opera- 
tive papers at a certain rate per line, giving a 
price for the cost of a small number of lines, 
one time. You have for a number of years 
made a specialty of advertising in this way, 
and asa result you obtain a very large number 
of these very small orders. Now, our object 
in addressing you is, to suggest that if you 
were to make these offers based upon a suffi- 
cient number of insertions calculated to give 
the advertiser some chance of getting his 
money back and a profit besides, it would result 
much more satisfactorily, we believe, toall con- 
cerned. In other words, we do not believe in 
one-time ‘‘ads.’’ where small space is used, 
and in every case where orders of that kind 
are sent to us direct from advertisers, we write 
to them advising them not to use our lists in 
that way, stating frankly our belief that they 
cannot A made profitable, and we wish you 
would do the same thing, at least so far as our 
lists are concerned. It is our belief that many 
budding advertisers are ‘* nipped in the bud,” 
so to speak, by the fruitless efforts first put 
forth in that field. 

A. N. Ke_tocc Newspaper Co. 
Per Hallock, 


Mr. Hallock does not believe in one- 
time advertisements. He would rather 
tell the same story ten times to one man 
than one time to ten men. Certain it 
is that if you have a story to tell, it will 
pay you to tell it so distinctly and so 
well that whoever hears it shall know 
that it has been told him and remember 
the salient points. 

If the story is to be told in print—in 
an advertisement—the same rule will 
apply, but the time has gone by for 
telling the same story over and over 
every day and every week for a year 
unless there is a vast economy in price 
in favor of the yearly contract. In a 
country weekly that will charge $1 
for one insertion and insert a whole 
year for $2, reiteration is what is 
wanted : but in the good publications— 
the best—those that charge the same 
for every issue, no one can doubt that 
the first appearance of an advertise- 
ment is more effective than any other. 

Announcements to appear in classi- 
fied columns of newspapers need not be 


displayed, but those that are intended 
to catch the eye of all classes should be 
made so effective that no reader can 
handle the newspaper without being 
aware of the existence of the announce- 
ment intended for his eye. Our advice 
to advertisers is: tell your story well ! 
tell it to as many people as possible ! 
and tell it so well that once telling 
will answer the purpose. When you 
have a new story to tell, you may tell 
that. 
en 


WOMEN CANVASSERS. 





Among the many branches of busi- 
ness which women are entering is that 
of canvassing for advertising, and in 
this they have succeeded admirably. 
Mrs. Susan C, Vogl, who has recently 
died, was for many years the advertis- 
ing manager of the Woman's Journal, 
and she brought the paper into pros- 
perity by her able endeavors. She 
made herself friends by her genial 
cordiality. She was true and honest, 
and her every statement could be 
relied upon. Men used to say some- 
times that they would give Mrs. Vogl 
advertisements when they would uot 
give them to any one else. It was 
Mrs. Vogl’s sunniness that won every 
time, and her genuine good-will to 
everybody. There are one or two ad- 
vertising firms in Boston composed of 
women, and they do a very good busi- 
ness. They have a large number of 
patrons and they control several news- 
papers. They evidently are making 
money, for everything about them 
bears the stamp of prosperity.—A mer- 
ican Commercial Traveller. 

WELL-WRITTEN advertisements are 
more than fifty per cent news, As- 
sertions can be made and sustained 
that there are cases on record where 
there has been more real brain matter 
expended on the making up of an 
advertisement than in the construction 
of many pages which rest under the 
dignified name, literature. — South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

REED AES 

GREAT fortunes made by advertising 
Napoleons are often referred to. But 
who has counted the moderate fortunes, 
the comfortable competencies, and the 
steady sources of income that are to be 
credited to newspaper advertising? To 
dispense with advertising would dry up 
commerce and turn back civilization.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


























PRINTE 
Correspondence, 
BUYING UP ADVERTISING SPACE, 
Danvers, , Mass., Nov. 13, 1890. 


Editor of Prixters' Ink: 

In your last issue I notice an article by ‘“‘ A 
Writer”’ in regard to the purchase of the ad- 
vertising space of a certain magazine by a 
certain advertising agent, in which it is 
claimed the agent has done an injury to ad- 
vertisers in general, I fail to see the force of 
his logic. I may say I have done some ad- 
vertising in the past in a quiet way, but never 
through the agent to whom reference is made, 
though I may say right here I should be just as 
likely to use the magazine and give my order to 
the agent in question now asbefore Wd should 
feel satisfied it was the medium I needed. 

If the publishers of the magazine are satis- 
fied at the price they obtained for the space, 
and the circulation of the magazine is proved 
to be such that the rate at $1.50 per line is a 
fair one for the advertiser, then I say it 
makes no difference what the profit of this 
particular agent is—whether 5% or 200%. 
Again, the publishers in selling this space 
doubtless caiculated the cost of advertising 
slips, postage and clerk hire necessary every 
month to circularize advertisers. Now that 
is all done away with and the agent bears this 
expense, If all the space is not taken every 
issue it is nothing to them. What the adver- 
tiser wants is a fair return for the money in- 
vested, and he will be just as ready to pay $2 
per line to this same agent, should the circula- 
tion of the magazine increase enough to war- 
rant it, as he isnow to pay $1.so perline. For 
my own partI don’t feel any anxiety what- 
ever in regard to the time when one agent 
may get possession of all the leading maga- 
zines of the day. If that day should come I 
do not doubt but that advertisers would put 
their orders where they got the best returns, 
irrespective of the profit made by this or that 
advertising agent. I hope “‘A Writer” will 
let us know who he is if he has anything more 
to say on the subject. A writer should never 
be ashamed of what he ms written, Let's 
have the name. . P. Perkins. 

GERMAN ADVERTISING. 
Cras. Meven & Co., 
German Advertising Agency, 
New York, Nov. 8, 1890. | 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of the 1sth ultimo you pub- 
lished the following item on German adver 
tising : “* The advertising patronage of many 
of the German newspapers in this country 1s 
made up largely of advertisements in the 
English language. Others publish a moder- 
ate number of business cards in the native 
tongue.” Now, in justice to the German 
press of this country, we wish to say that this 
statement evidently emanated from the pen 
of some one who is not correctly informed re- 
garding the German. press of the United 
States. If you will examine the German- 
American newspapers, you will find that over 
ninety- -five per cent of the advertising they 
carry is printed in the German language. 
Our office alone has placed advertisements 
with the German newspapers of this country 
to the amount of several million dollars, and 
ninety-nine per cent of these appeared in 
German—about one-half of the matter being 
translated from English copy and the other 
half being originally German. We admire 
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the good work your little publication is doing 
and therefore do not like to see your many 
readers labor under such a mistaken idea as 
the item referred to would lead them to do. 
Cuas. Meven & Co, 
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[ue Apvertisers’ Guipe, } 
Published by Stanley Day, | 
Advertising Expert. [ 
New Market, N. J., Nov. 13, T8g0. 
Editor of Ponrrans’ INK: 


Mr. W. A, Swett's defense of sample-copy 
circulation attracts attention such as Print- 
ers’ Ink alone can command. Your space is 
too valuable 


to attempt to enter into a con- 
troversy on the subject, but I trust ~ will 
permit me to say that I emphatica ly deny 


writing on that or any subject ** in so bitter a 
vein.”” What I write is from conviction, and 
to a large extent from observation and ex- 
perience; but, as Mr. Swett says: “He 
Strikes out in a subject of whi ich he evinces 
the most painful ignorance. I am glad to 
learn anything from Mr. Swett or any one 
else, who, through Printers’ Ink, can aid 
me in finishing my education upon advertis- 
ing,and should like much for “ advertisers 
that have stated that the sample-copy edi- 
tions brought by far the best returns for the 
money invested’’ to declare themselves and 
their experience. STanLey Day. 


—_—_—-. —__— 


A FINE POINT. 
From an Unidentified Exchange. 


Tommy— Mamma, will it be wrong if I make 
a kite to-day ? 

Mrs. Peterby—Yes, my child. To-day is 
Sunday. 


Tommy—Well, s’pose I make it out of the 

Christian Advocate, will it be a sin then? 
— 
TEXAS EDITORS REFORM. 

Address before the Texas Press Association, 

rhe resolution that each member at the an- 
nual conventions pay his own bills and decline 
all hospitalities other than those ordinarily ex- 
tended to strangers visiting new cities as a 
body, will do much to elevate the association 
in the estimation of whatever community they 

may be in as well as in their own. 

The “boys” will not feel that they are 
being feasted and that they will be expected 
to pay in advertising. 

— 
"ANTS. 





Advertisements under this head % cents aline 


GENTLEMAN that has had nine years’ 

experience in the counting-room of news- 
papers—the last seven years being Manager 
of Advertising Department on one of the 
largest newspapers in the West—wishes to 
connect himself with paper of standing. 
Can furnish unexceptionable references as 
to ability, integrity, character and honesty. 
Address “ W. H. K.,”’ 516 Walnut St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ESPONSIBLE POSITION wanted as book- 
manufacturer, advertising or depart- 
mental manager, itor, private secretary 
reader or traveler, etc. Graduate of Harva 
(1881) and of Columbia College Library School 


(1889). Ex eoaee with Rand, Avery & Co., 
D. C. Heath & Co. and Cowperthwait & Co. 
Reference: Mr. J. B Cowperthwait, of Cow- 

rthwait & Co., Philadelphia. Please address 


RVING G. STANTON, New Bedford, Mass. 
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ART VERSUS EFFECTIVENESS IN An FRANCISCO CALL has the most 
WO “ Want” advertisements. 


ADVERTISING. 
From Town Topics. 

Skimper—I wonder did the artist who drew 
that museum sign fancy he was drawing a 
handsome woman ? 

Sharpley—He wasn’t trying to draw a hand- 
some woman, 

Skimper—Indeed ? 

Sharpley—No. He was trying to draw a 
crowd, 

ee 
JOURNALISM IN CALIFORNIA, 
From the Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 

We are pained and grieved to notice that 
our esteemed contemporary, the //era/d, re- 
fers to the Los Angeles 7+omdéone as a ‘** mis- 
erable, moribund and maundering fake’’; a 
sheet which ** makes false pretenses to being a 
morning newspaper, but has neither capital, 
enterprise nor brains in the whule outfit to 
keep it out of the sheriff's hands, to get within 
gunshot of the news, or to furnish intellectual 
pabulum whose insipidity would not nauseate 
a prematurely born baby’ *; a “ puling intel- 
lectual weakling” 3a‘ * prematurely delivered 
—— a “fly”? and an “intellectual 


pig 

Ve e —_ earnestly urge our estimable col- 
league to control its feelings and have some 
respect for ‘‘journalistic courtesy. Such 
language as this is most reprehensible and 
savors altogether too decidedly of ** aggressive 
journalism,”’ which, we know, our e. c. abhors 
with a deep and lasting abhorrence. Even if 
the charges are all true—and even understated 
—let oure. c. remember that it should never 
strike anything that is smaller than itself. 
Let it take pattern by the 77mes and treat the 
Spring street ** what-is-it”” with that courtesy, 
dignity and condescension which are due to 
those to whom Providence, in its inscruta- 
ble wisdom, has denied the possession of 
their full faculties. 

a oeagiinis alia 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, %e. a line. 


Frissre. 
N. Y. Argosy, 114,000 w. 
A LLEN’S LISTS ARE strong. 
Fs ERS’ CALL, Quincey, Ill. 

wr AWAKE, Boston. In its 16th year. 
BABvessn. Boston. In its fifteenth year. 
nmpae PANSY, Boston. Now in its 17th year, 
Oo” LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, Boston. 
Qrorr TELLER, Boston. Complete Stories. 
D. LOTHROP GO. publish the above five. 


rypaan, Seligman, Mo.—1 in., 24 t. (1 yr.), 


SAX FRANCISCO BULLETIN is read by 
the purchasing class. 
EE ea CORST EU TION, 
1 in., 1 yr., $22.80 


DVERTISER & ss uediinened, $2 an 
inch. Bay Shore, N. 


VHE NEWS—Largest circulation in Kings- 
ton, Ont. Over 2,000 daily. 


AN FRANCISCO CALL is the best morn- 
Ss’ ing newspaper in California. 


Six FRANCISCO BULLETIN, the leading 
Evening Paper of California. 


‘AN FRANCISCO CALL is the people’s 
~ medium and a family paper. 

NAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN has the 
largest bona fide circulation. 
DVERTISERS reach all Southwest Texas 

through THE BOERNE POST. 

YAN FRANCISCO CALL is unequaled in 
circulation, character and influence. 

TEW HAVEN NEWS.—Guaranteed largest 
morning circulation in Connecticut. 
HE HOUSEHOLD PILOT, New Haven. 
Monthly circulation over 200,000 copies. 

RIAL ADS., one cent per line, of seven 
words. THE TIMES, Rushsylvania, 0. 
HE MODERN QUEEN, New Haven. 16 
pages. Monthly circulation over 50,000, 
MERICAN HOME GRAPHIC, 743 B’dway 
(Scribner Building), N. Y. Send for rates. 

JIGARO—CHICAGO—Goes weekly to the 
best and wealthiest people of the city. 

ESTERN PLOWMAN. 10,000 Dealers, 
15,000 Farmers,every month. Moline, Ill. 


AN FRANCISCO CALL, estab. 1858; — 
circulation : D. 49,360; 8. 51,210; W. 22,846. 








( WN A Me et APER.—No type _neces- 
sary. N. Y. NEWSPAPER UNION, N. Y. 


OCTORS read THE THERAPEUTIC AN- 
ALYST. Contains the best medical lit- 
erature. Guaranteed issue over 5,000 m. 


VERY PUBLISHER of a newspaper, who 
wishes to attract the attention of adver- 
tisers, should advertise in Prinrers’ INK. 


F YOU WISH to advertise anything, any- 
where, at any time, write to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


) I had but $1,000.00 to expend in advertis- 
ing, 1 would expend itall in Allen’s Lists. 
—Frank Finch, Seedsman, Clyde, New York. 


HE attention of uc class gerertinere is 

invited to THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS. 

G. BARRY, Publisher. General Omice e, 
Utien, BB 


y 7 RITE to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO’'S News- 

paper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St. 
New Yor . for information as to cost of Schoot 
Advertising. 


YOU can run a local illustrated paper at a a 
P We will tell you how. A 
LANTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 War- 
ren St., New York City. 





ERALD, Lake Arthur, La, isa superior 

advertising medium. We invite trial. 
One inch one year, four dollars, net. Get 
particulars and samples. 


C=, published at New York, N. Y.,is 
one of a select list of journals recom- 
mended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co, as a desirable medium. 


bet 4 sourTeaey HORTICULTURAL 

NAL, Weatherford, Texas, is the 
leading wa paper of the South and 
has the largest cire ulation. 


HE placing of School Advertisements in 
best mediums is carefully attended to 
by GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
ew York. Good service insured. 

















YOOD NEWS; boys’ and girls’ paper; 16 

pages ; illustrated ; circulation, 100,u00. 

50 cents a line. STREET & SMITH, Pub 
lishers, 25 to 31 Rose St., New York. 


yy: SOUTHERN EDUCATOR, Durham, 
N. C., goes to 5,00u of the best people of 
the South. Amongits 53) stockholders are 12 
college presidents and two millionaires. 


PAPER DEALEKS.—M. Plummer & Co., 
161 William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by printers and publishers, at low- 
est prices. Full line quality of Printers’ Ink. 
MF\HE LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 
paper Combination is THE medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


NHE LEDGER, of Chicago, Ml., is one of 
the 100 publications in America that, ac 
cording to a list published by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., circulate between 25,000 and 37,500 
copies each issue. 


— PES.— Reasonable rates; good 
and prompt work. Send for estimates. 
EASTERN ELECTROTYPING AND P. 8. CO. 
T. R. MAGEE, Manager, No. 37 Custom House 
St., Providence, R. L. 


wor PRINT and mail a thousand postal 
cards costs not less than $12.50; a quarter- 
page advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK is 
rinted more than TWENTY THOUSAND 
IMES, and costs but $12.50. 


ARM AND HOME, published at Spring- 

field, Mass., is one of the 27 publications 
in the United States that, according to a list 
published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., have a 
regular average issue of more than 150,000 
copies. 








SPECIAL rates for School Announcements 
in carefully selected lists of publications 
adapted for this class of advertising fur- 
nished on application. Address GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO’S Advertising Bureau, 
Spruce St., New York. 


MPV\HE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur- 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub 
scription to Printers’ Ink for one year. Ad 
dress: GEO. 


10 


P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


CHOOL ADVERTISING should be intrusted 
to the care and judgment of reliable ad- 
vertising ents who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the publications that are read 
by cultivated and well-to-do people. Address 
-* P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New 
ork. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


CHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS inserted upon 
0 the most favorable terms obtainable 
consistent with service. Send for 
ng called * wewamapes Advertising.” 
rice, Thirty cts. Address GEO. P. ROWELL 
& Co., Kowepeger Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 

with our Advertising Agency to the 

amount of $50, he will be presented with a 

complimentary copy of the American News- 

per Directory a book of 1,450 pages, price 

. G. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Agents, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


EXAS FARM AND RANCH, a _ semi- 

monthly published at Dallas, has, ac- 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1890, by far the largést circulation of 
any agricultural periodical printed in the 
State of Texas. Eastern Office—22 Times 
ork. J.C. BUSH, Manager. 


Building, New 
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FFVHE VOICE, published in New York City, 








is one the 28 publications in the 
United States that, according to a list pub 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


HE ARGOSY, New York, a high grade, il 

lustrated family weekly (32 pages), is 
one of 36 publications that, according to a 
list published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circu 
ate between 75,000 and 100,000 copies each 
issue. The average is 114,000. yr eet mony 
60 cents per line, with discounts for amounts. 


HE MEDICAL WORLD (Philadelphia) 

has a circulation larger than that of any 
other medical journal in the world. Its 
books, press rooms and binding rooms are 
open to inspection at any and all times. 
Shows all kinds of proof of circulation and 
invites comparison with any other medical 
journal, 
G'PRINGFIELD, MISSOURI.—Geo. P. Row 
b ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued atimportant business centers through 
out the country;—the newspaper in each 
grees that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE LEADER, Daily 
and Weekly, is named for Springfield. 


7 ORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through 
out the country;—the newspaper m each 
ey that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Norwich 


AST TENNESSEE is the most progressive 

part of The New South. n_ Geo. P. 
Rowell’s list of best newspapers, The Daily 
and Weekly SENTINEL is named for Knox 
ville. Largest daily circulation guaranteed. 
The only paper in this section whose circula 
tion reguires a web perfecting press that 
prints 10,000 an hour, Samples and adver 
tising rates upon application. 


( NLY such publications as areread by a 

cultivated people, possessed of means 
to afford their sons and daughters advanced 
educational advantages, are well adapted 
for School Advertisements. Principals of 
Schools who are desirous of good service in 
the placing of their advertising should con 
tract with GEO. P. ROWELL & CO’S News 
paper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New 





ork. 

HIO STATE JOURNAL.—The American 
( Newspaper Directory and all other au 
thorities on newspapers say that THE OHIO 
STATE JOURNAL is the leading newspaper 
in Columbus, Ohio, a growing and important 
city of ninety thousand. The circulation of 
the Daily averaged 12,500 for the past three 
months. The Sunday edition averaged 15 000 
for the same period. Be sure to include it 
with your list. 


DVERTISEMENTS PREPARED. — Who 

ever would spend a thousand doilars in 
advertising may safely invest a hundred dol- 
lars in securing the best possible advertise 
ment for his_purpose. e will prepare ad 
vertisements for any one; making in all cases 
a suitable charge for our professional ser- 


vices, We will attend to the writing, type- 
setting, engraving and electrotyping. d- 
dress GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper 


Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


DVERTISING MATTER, SAMPLES, Etc., 
“judiciously” distributed in Chicago 
and immediate suburbs. We don’t handle 
lottery, secret disease, or other “snide” ad 
vertising. We have been established since 


not employed). Such houses rs 
Field & Co., “The Fair,” “The Hub,” The 
a 7 Daily News, The Chicago Yerald, 
Lord & Thomas, etc., intrust their work to us. 

not vou? Correspondence solicited. 
THE BOWYER CIRCULAR ADVERTISING 
CO., 155 Washington 8t., Chicago. Mention 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING IN ‘“PRINT- 
ERS’ INK” IN 1891. 





Advertising during the current year 
has been taken for PRINTERS’ INK at 
a uniform price of $50 a page; 25 
cents a line. 

Of late the demand has been such as 
to threaten the requirement of more 
space than the character of the publi- 
cation would seem to warrant devoting 
to advertisements. 

Of the characteristics of PRINTERS’ 
INK one that is most valued is its small 
size. It must be kept small ! 

In the last part of the year 1889 a 
proposal was issued offering page con- 
tracts for the year 1890 at $1,000. 
The first or last page was offered for 
$4,000 and the second or next to the 
last page for $1,500. In response to 
these*offers orders came for the first 
and second pages and for four others 
without position. There have been 
consequently six standing orders for 
the year, each one calling for a page 
of space. These have been found ob- 
jectionable for three reasons : 


First. They occupied too much 
space. 

Second. They were sold at too low 
a price. 

Third. They gave a character of 


sameness to the advertising pages. 

In consideration of the facts above 
set forth, it has been decided that no 
reduction from the one-time rates shall 
hereafter be made for advertisements 
appearing in PRINTERS’ INK —no 
matter how long continued: conse- 
quently no yearly contract will be 
renewed for 1891. Space may still 
be taken, however, at the one-time 
rate for as many weeks as the adver- 
tiser chooses to engage it: and for 
the purpose of offering some induce- 
ment and thereby securing two or 
three orders to take the place of the 
contracts that will come to an end with 
the last issue in December, it has been 
decided to say to publishers, advertis- 
ing agents and others interested in ad- 
dressing the advertisers of America: 
that although we cannot make any 
discount from schedule one-time rates 
even for an order extending for a full 
year, yet we will agree to put down 
paid-up subscriptions to the amount of 
10 per cent of any order sent between 
now and December 31, 1890, and to 
the amount of 25 per cent if the order 
is for an advertisement to be continued 
for three months: or 33 I-3 per cent 
if the order is for six months; or 50 
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per cent if for a full year, provided the 
names of subscribers are sent before 
the advertising contract expires. 

With a hope of securing a few orders 
for space of one-fourth of a page, to 
be changed weekly, we have decided 
to offer the following additional induce- 
ment, to wit: Upon receipt of an 
order for one-fourth page, to be in- 
serted the entire year 1891 (price $650), 
we will insert the same in all the re- 
maining issues of 1890 /ree. 

A COMPARISON. 

To send a postal card to 20,000 

ople will cost $200 for the cards, 
for writing the addresses and $25 
for printing the communication to be 
made. PRINTERS’ INK goes weekly 
to over 20,000 persons interested in 
advertising, and will insert a quarter- 
page advertisement (size of a postal 
card) for $12.50 a week. 

PRINTERS’ INK is read carefully 
through by every man who sees it. 
Printed postal cards usually go into 
the waste-basket without reading. 

For $12.50 PRINTERS’ INK will do 
work that will cost $250 to do your- 
self. For $650 you can address 20,000 
people interested in advertising once a 
week fora year: and tell a new story 
every time. 

PRINTERS’ INK solicits the careful 
consideration of these facts by pub- 
lishers who wish to secure the atten- 
tion and patronage of advertisers. 

Address Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


‘PRINTERS’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


| 


A 


] 


mT 





Is iseued weekly, and is the representative journal 
—the trade journa) of American sfvertisers. tt 
indicates to the inexperienced advertiser how, when, 
and where be should advertise; how to write as 
Advertisement ; how to display one; what newspapers 
te use; bow much money to expend—tn fact, dis- 
t «= Courses on every point that admits of profitable 
Qiscussion. Advertising is an art practised by many 
Dut understood by few. The conductors of PRINT- 
BRS’ INE understand ft, and thelr advice ls based 
f 8 a8 experience of more than twenty-five years in 
placing advertising contracts for many of the largest 
and most successful advertisers, A year's subscrip- 
tf «thon costs but two dollars: sample coples Free. 
Address t— 

CEO. P. ROWELL 4€CO., j 

Howspaper Advertisiag Buses, slg 

10 Spruce St., New York... 
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A JOURNAL FOR 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Pustisners. 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance ; 
single cupies, Five Cents. No back numbers. 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 cents 
a line ; $50 a page; one-half page, $25; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $100. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
cents aline. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 








NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 26, 1890. 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR'S 
NUMBER. 

PRINTERS’ INK—a Journal for Ad- 
vertisers—will enter upon a new vol- 





ume with the issue of January 7, 
18g1. It is proposed to make a 
SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of 
this issue, the paper to be at least 
double the usual size and to contain 
matter of more than ordinary attract- 
iveness. There will be signed articles 
by leading men in the advertising busi- 
ness, practical of 
topics and other features likely to in- 
terest advertisers. The edition will 
consist of 59,000 copies. Forms for 
this special number will close Decem- 
ber 31, but it is desirable that all copy 
intended for either the reading matter 
or the advertising pages should be in 
hand as early as possible. 


discussions new 


THE Prize Contest of which an- 
nouncement has been made heretofore 
will close December 1, and all adver- 
tisements received after that date will 
be excluded. The conditions briefly 
are: A first prize of $50 will be 
awarded to the person sending in the 
best double-column advertisement, di- 
mensions to be 3 inches in depth by 
3% inches in width. A second prize 
of $25 will be awarded for the best 
single-column advertisement to meas- 
ure 4inches in depth by 1% inches in 
width. Competitors are required to 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


INK. 


ADVERTISERS, 


select as the subject of their advertise- 
ments the Newspaper Advertising 
3ureau of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. The 
prize winners will be published in 
these columns. 


WHERE a newspaper changes hands, 
the new condition of things often be- 
comes perplexing to the regular adver- 
tiser. Particularly in the case of small 
country journals the terms of trans- 
ference are so indefinite and unbusi- 
ness-like that the advertiser is con- 
fused. The general rule is that the 
former proprietor can collect for all ad- 
vertising up to the date that the paper 
changes hands, and after that date pay- 
ment on long-time contracts should be 
made to the new owner. If an advance 
payment has been made, so that the pa- 
per is in the debt of the advertiser, the 
latter has the right to insist that the 
party taking possession shall continue 
to run the advertisement on the terms 
of the previous contract. The new 
proprietor has his remedy against the 
former one who has been paid in full 
for the services. However, the lines 
are not always so clearly drawn as this, 
and the advertiser is sometimes solicited 
to pay for the same advertising by both 
present and former proprietor. In such 
cases he is justified in withholding pay- 
ment until he has received the written 
withdrawal by either one or the other 
of the claimants. If suit is brought 
the claimant can be made either to de- 
fend it or to withdraw his claim. 





A GENTLEMAN who is interested in 
the subject of advertising was recently 
asked which, in his cpinion, is more 
extensively advertised at the present 
time, the Royal Baking Powder or 
Pears’ Soap. Without much hesitation 
he decided in favor of the last-named, 
and expressed astonishment when told 
that the amount paid for advertising 
Pears’ Soap in American newspapers 
is not much—if any—more than one- 
tenth of the total expended for the 
same purpose by the Baking Pow- 
der Co. What makes the soap adver- 
tisement so prominent in the mind of 
every one is the excellence of com- 
position and display, and the effective 
position in which it always appears in 
conspicuous papers or periodicals. If 
a man will advertise in local papers of 
small circulation and country weeklies 
he must make his contracts by the 
year, for yearly contracts are infinitely 
cheaper ; but in publications that have 
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attention 
ad- 


the same rate for every issue, 
should be paid first to making the 
vertisement conspicuous in its compo- 
sition, second in securing the best 
place! When this is done one or two 
insertions may be relied upon to catch 
the eye of every reader. 


oe —— 
A POINT OF STYLE. 
Tue Datry Sun, / 
Sweet & Srurpy, Publishers, 
ATTLEBORO, Mass., Nov. 10, 1890. } 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in your last number that you do 
not capitalize the word * * Engl ish.”’ We are 
always looking for new points, and would 
ask: Was this a typographical error, or was it 
done intentionally, and, if so, by what rule do 
you justify your position ? The question is 
asked in ali fairness, and an answer would be 
appreciated. Sweer & Srurpy. 

The matter referred to was not a 
typographical error, but a point of 
style.* We do not capitalize the word 
‘‘english” when it means a certain 
size of type, on the same principle that 
‘* brevier’’ and ‘* pica”’ are begun with 
lower-case letters. We consider that 
the derivation of the word has been 
entirely lost sight of and that the 
proper adjective ‘* English’’—used in 
the sense of the English people—is 
entirely distinct from the common ad- 
jective ‘‘english” simply designating 
a style of type. We admit that there 
are many printers who capitalize the 
word in its latter sense, but, on the 
other hand, the usage in some good 
offices—including those from which 
emanate typographical journals—now is 
to print the word in style uniform with 
the other names of type.—[ Za. PRINT- 


ERS’ INK. 
ro 


MEASUREMENT OF AGATE TYPE. 


Tue * Crusaper List,” 
C. D, Patxe, Advertising Manager, 
Cuicaco, Nov. 6, 1890. | 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

All of the agate type now made, so far as I 
know, is made on a different scale than a few 
years ago, when it measured 14 lines to the 
inch. Five inches now make a difference of 
nearly 5 lines. Are the leading agencies 
going to take any steps towards changing 
and making a uniform measurement for adver- 
tisements? I inclose my measure for U/nion 
Signal, just completed, and in accordance 
with the present standard agate type. 

PAINE 


The case as stated by Mr. Paine is 
substantially correct. What is known 
as the ‘‘ point system ” has been largely 
introduced, although Eastern foundries 
continue to make type in the old way 
as well as the new. “Most of the 
Chicago dailies—celebrated for their 
handsome typography—use agate type 
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measuring 13 lines to the inch. There 
are many leading papers, however, 
which have not yet fallen into line, and 
the New York /era/d uses an agate 
type which measures considerably 
under the regulation 14 lines to the 
inch. Probably the leading agencies 
will not take any action in the matter 
until advertisers demand it. The ques- 
tion raised is an interesting one and 
further discussion of it will be wel- 
comed.—[£#d. PRINTERS’ INK. 

THE man who advertises in the gen- 
eral newspapers a class of goods which 
has not been pushed in this way before, 
will set the pace for a great many 
others. His business rivals will 
quick to follow him as soon as they see 
that there is money to be made in this 
way. He will need to have his plans 
well defined and the strength of his 
convictions in order to gain the full 
profit which should accrue to the man 
who introduces a new and practicable 
idea, It is sometimes said that the man 
who invents a new idea is never the one 
to profit by it ; but there is no reason 
why this should be so in advertising. 
FOR SALE. 


be 





Advertisements under this head % cents a line 


EN LITHOGRAPH. The Last Supper; 
new ; 28x38; Wve. a copy. W., 167 W. 49th St. 
WILL BUY a one-horse power 


Li 
Sol Baxter Engine and Boiler, in good 
order. FRED HOSS c K, Carrollton, Mo 


le SALE Body “and display type of 
quarto oT HEARS, r. In good condition 
A bargain. EARN, Knoxville, Tenn. 


|] ARE BARGAIN.—$i,00 31.000 will buy a first- 

class Job Printing Office in an Ohio city 
of 100,000. Modern equipment. Investigate. 
Address “CODE,” PRINTERS’ INK. 


0) SECURES CONTROL first-class 

S5O¢ e Michigan Democratic Weekly ; 

ears vid; county Democratic; town, 5, 
a ance, $1, 3u0, easy. 


Write “MUSICIAN,” 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 


) AGAZINE.— A POPULAR MAGAZINE 
for ladies, for sale. Owners have other 
business and do not understand this sort of 
journalism. A splendid chance for owner 
of a proprietary article to have his own 
medium. Address “MAGAZINE,” 
PRINTERS’ INK 
N old-established and successful Book 
44 and Job Printing Business. City of over 
200,000. Plant about $14,000. Half cash, bal 
ance on time; or would take a partner with 
some capital, if capable of taking the man- 
agement. A rare chance. Address, for fur- 
— ae ee “PRINTER,” care Print- 


—ON | long time payments— 

31 5.000 will buy one of the best 
Job Offices in a city of 275,000 population. 
a is well established, ade 83,000 
over and above expenses in the last six 
months. To the right man would sell an in 
terest for $8,000, and guarantee him $3,000 per 
yess for 3 years. Reasons for selling—poor 
ealth and desire to retire from active busi- 
ness. Address Box 13, care of Printers’ INK. 











care of 
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ADVERTISING ON POLES. 

Did it ever occur to you that the many | 
advertisements which you see tacked to 
telegraph poles four and five and some- 
times ten feet above a man’s head are 
placed there with the greatest facility 
and dispatch? No step-ladder is used 
by those who delight in plastering every- 
thing with placards telling wonderful | 


cures, bargains, etc. A man comes | 


along with a bundle of his placards un- 


der his arm. In one hand he carries | 


what looks like a long staff. A tack is 
slipped through a puncture in the card 
or piece of tin and the crooked end of 


we moons d like you to write to us for 


[AUSTRALIAN Australfan contracts for 
an estimats,” W 


| 


the staff touches the head of the tack. | 


They cleave together, for the end of 
the staff is a magnet. Up it goes. 


There is a quick action of the arm| 


and the tack is driven home. Another 
tack clings to the magnet and is sent 
through the advertisement into the pole. 
There it is, all done in a twinkle of | 
your eye, and the man is walking ahead 
to the next pole.—Chicago Journal. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS $35. baa 


address Hon. D. F. BEATTY, Washington ¥ J. 
OuT LINE ADVERTISING CUTS.—Tell us 








your business and we will submit 
comets nema for your inspection. 
RESS AS TION, Columbus, O. 


Portraits—Made to order from 
Photos. Cheapest newspepere r cuts 
. made. Send for proofs. NTRAL 


ces PR RESS J ASSOCIAT” N, Columbus, O. oO. 





TVHERE i: is a poet, and he is boss; 
Sharpest of sharps, more fun has made; 
You ought to know it-—-his name is Foss, 
And he just edits the eee BLADE. 
JAMES B. WIGGIN. 


HE JESUITS.—®» pp. Book by Princi 

pal AUSTIN, A.M. Giving Origin, , matery. 
Prine 1. with Bullot Pope Clement abo. 
ing them, a. & Condemnations, etc., 
by R. C. authorities. Papers by Goldwin 
Smith, ete. An excellent Premium for 
lishers. Sam maple , lic., stamps. Address Prin- 
cipal AUSTI Aima College, St. Thomas, Ont. 


FANCY TURNED 
PORCH COLUMNS. 














Clear SS aes All turned work at low 


prices. tails worked to, 
THOS. MOLONEY & SON, Jackson, Mich. 


Dodd’ s 25 wanintn eee BOSLON, 


Send for. Estimate 


DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. _ 
wa LOW ESTIMATES. ~68 


























| 





e guaran save yo ou money, 
for, bei on po spot, we can do advert 
cheaper t n any other firm ata distance. 

pers are filed at our bureau, and every a 

ance is checked by a system unparalleled for ac- 
curacy. On application we will peepee any 
|scheme of advertising —_ and by return 
mail will send our We desire it to be 

understood that we are the ‘leading Advertisi: Hsing 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. Establ 
over a PT Sy of a century. F. T. WIMBLE & 
co 373 George St., Sydney, Australia. 








COMFORT, | 


With its National Circulation of over 
500,000, is the 











| that is drawing all advertisers to its columns. 


ARE YOU IN IT? 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GANNETT & MORSE CONCERN, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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are discoverable all the world over. 
But their powers are differently di- 
rected. They have their places and 
lines in life. The great statesman 
makes laws; the engineer constructs 
bridges ; the painter creates pictures; 
the author produces standard works; 
shrewd financiers 


BUILD BIG 


fortunes. WE simply write ‘‘ads.” 
But it requires brains to do it success- 
fully. Suppose you try if we can suc- 
ceed with you? We charge reason- 
ably, and have original ideas for all 


BUSINESSES. 


Drop us a postal card for particulars. 


0. J. GUDE & C0., 


GENERAL ADVERTISERS, 


1/3 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


JOHN 8. GREY, 
Literary Department. 


The Largest Order for Advertising 


IN MONTHLY PERIODICALS 


Ever Given in the World - B Single 
Advertiser to a Single Publisher! 


ALLEN’S¢LISTS 
receive an order for advertising amounting to 
TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND 

SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS! 





other general adve 
That is the reason why they are receiving the 
LANGHST patror patronage of any eral Adve: rising 


- Ornice oF R. W. SEARS, 
E. C. ALLEN, Esq., Augusta, Maine. 


Dear Sir—I have this = Gay made — contract with 
Charles H. Fuller’s Advertising for five 


ousand lines in the as columns of 
Allen’s Lists, to be used fk 


, a8 tee sa rertent to a considera- 


4 





rding 
not only paid me me better, but immensel » 
than any other mediums, and it isfor reason 
that I am now able to patronize them so exten- 


sively. This heavy amount of ad 
id lines in twelve issues ven to 
no other publisher and will appear in no other 
ums, for the reason that my 


BRIGHT BRAINS | 





| 
July 29th, 1800. | 
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We Want You 


to know that the best paper in Jersey 
|City is the Evening Journal. lt is 
founded on solid merit, backed by 
ample capital and conducted with hon- 
est enterprise. The fact that we have 
gained the largest circulation in Hud- 
| son County (see Rowell’s Directory for 
1890) proves that our claims are more 
than empty boasts. 


You Want Us 


The leading daily in such a place as 
Jersey City cannot be overlooked by 
any general advertiser. The Avening 
Journal is the home paper of the peo- 
ple. All advertisers who deal with us 
are treated firmly yet courteously. We 
make it a point to see that our patrons 
get the worth of their money, so far 
as we can accomplish it. 


Daily Circulation, - 12,350. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
If You Wish 
Best 


Best 

Best 

| Best . 
Prices 


Write to the 


| Best 


Advertising Agents, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
No. 10 SPRUCE ST., N. Y. 








Returns 


Lists 


Estimates 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION eusuentr’ othseture? 


Wew vore._OCt 29, sa 
My Dear Sir: 

The successive issues of “Printers'Ink" are so filled 
with the essence of advertising lore that I do not see how anybody 
who has once begun to enjoy it,can be satisfied without it. I 
find my self taking possession of the copy which comes to this of- 
fice so promptly that no one else gets a chance at it. I suspect 
it will become necessary for me to subscribe for an additional copy 
to satisfy the demand. 

I congratulate you on the keen editorial skill with which 
you are meeting a want that has long existed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Bditor of "Printers' Ink", 
New York. A holed 
QRherk., 


Poultry for Profit. 











d . RARY - poo 
S NOT A SPECIAL, Fanciers’ paper; but devoted en- 
I tirely to the interests of those persons on farms, and in the 
suburbs of towns, who keep a few hens, thus reaching 
all classes. For this reason it is coming rapidly to the front 
as a General Advertisers’ Medium. 


For rates, etc., address FARM-POULTRY, 
22 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVERTISERS TAKE NOTICE. 


a 
On the r2th of November, 1890, the Board of Aldermen of 
the CITY OF SEATTLE 


Awarded the City Printing 


for One Year, until November, 1891, to 


The Seattle Press. 


—__—___@-0-© - 
The Committee reported that the award should be made to 


The Cheapest and Best Paper. 








THE SEATTLE PRESS is issued every day except Sunday by 
THE PRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








A GREAT CHANCE FOR 


HUSTLING NEWSPAPER MEN | 


Do You Wish to Publish an Illustrated Weekly ? 





THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES enable every city and town in the United States to have 
its own local illustrated weekly, handsomely printed and filled with matter artistic and 
literary, by the best metropolitan talent. THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES prepare in New 
York each week a 16-page paper. One side of the sheet, 8 pages, is filled with the highest 
class artistic and literary matter, mostly humorous in character. The other side, 8 pages, 
is left blank. THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES, in addition, print a 4-page cover. 

These sheets thus printed are sm each week to local publishers in the various cities 
of the United States. The local publisher prepares in advance eight pages of local matte 
consisting of Editorial, Political, Society, Athletic, Dramatic and other news. This matter 
is printed on the side of the sheet left blank by THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES. The sheets 
are then folded, the 4-page cover put on, and the complete publication, consisting of high 
class artistic and literary matter and local news, is ready for delivery 

The first page contains the engraved head of the local paper, the date line and an 
original cartoon. 

This arrangement enables the local publisher to produce a paper such as it would be 
absolutely impossible to make outside of New York City. It also enables him to sell ata 
price which makes competition by other local publishers an impossibility. 

We want good, earnest men to establish these weeklies in the territory not already 
occupied. It does not require a great deal of capital, and, if conducted properly, these 
qoarnes become profitable and powerful in their respective localities. If you are responsi 
»le and in earnest, send for further particulars to 


THE PICTORIAL WEEKLIES COMPANY, 


28 West 23d St., New York. 
J. A. MITCHELL, Pres. 
ANDREW MILLER, Treas. JAMES 8S. METCALFE, Sec. 


pore isary = 
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‘“‘ The one and a half inch double column you got out for us is every- 
thing that we could desire. It stands out as conspicuously in most of the 
papers that come to us as a fly in a bowl of cream. We have noticed people 
walking ahead of us, with a bundle wrapped in a Galveston Mews, with our 
‘ad.’ on the outside, and they were quite as good advertisers for us as if they 


had a sandwich advertising board on their backs.” —£xtract from a Letter. 


A 
Poor 


Advertisement 
is a handicap on what would prove 


good advertising, had the adver- 
tisement been placed before the 
public in an attractive form. 
Should you desire it, we will 
prepare an advertisement for you 


at a moderate charge. 





Address 


Gro. P. Rowett & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTHS, 


From May 1, 1890, to October 31, 18go. 
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Our books are always open to inspection. We offer 
$500 reward to any one showing the above statement 
inaccurate, misleading or deceiving. We will guarantee 
a circulation from 2,000 to 3,000 larger than any other 
Nashville daily. 


A. L. LANDIS, Jr., BANNER PUBLISHING CO., 
BUSINESS MANAGER. NASHVILLE, TENN. 








C. C. MURPHY, Eastern Representative, 194 Broadway, New York. 
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Every Paid 
Week I 5 I sO O O Subscribers 


Is the regular number of copies sent out by The Sunday School Times. This 


is the largest circulation of any Protestant Religious Journal on the American 
Continent ; being almost three times greater than the next highest. 

lhe advertising rate varies from $1.25 per line to 624 cents, according 
to the amount of space used within one year, figured without deviation from a 
fixed schedule of discounts. 

We challenge your ability to obtain an equal amount of circulation 
any selection of religious papers you can put together for twice the price we 
allow for The Sunday School Times. 

So much for cheapness—We don't like the word, because there is nothing 
cheap about the circulation of Zhe Sunday School /imes (except through 


quantity) ; it is the character of it that makes it most valuable to advertisers. 

It is all paid in advance, therefore its readers 
want it. 

These readers are all adults interested in Bible 
study. It is not read by children. 

They are of the most intelligent class, because 
only the ablest Christian scholars can 
supply its literary requirements. 

The Sunday School Times goes into all the Protestant denominations, 
and in each all its readers trust it implicitly. They trust its advertisers. 
PRINTERS’ INK has recently been telling you to what extent Zhe Sunday 
School Times protects its readers against untrustworthy advertisers. 

Will you put it on your list ? 

N. B.—These also, being all our papers: 


Sunday School Times, 






PHILADELPHIA. _ 
One The Religious 
Price 
Berns Press 
Without Duplication 
Journal. ; - rare 
Messenger of Circulation Association, 
% HOME 1 BEST 
q JOURNALS WEEKLIES 
Every Week Chestnut 
Over 260,000 Copies & Tenth Sts., 
ae a Phi da, Pa. 
BALTIMORE. Religious Press oe 
Association (Mutual Life 
Baltimore Baptist. Paile anions 


Episcopal Methodist. 
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Our 
(Country Home, 


NEW YORK, 


HAS A PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF 


MORE THAN {00,000. 


We prove our circulation by affidavits, or by postage receipts We will accept 
good business, either direct or through any responsible advertis- 


wn 
o 
wn 


ws 





ing agency, subject to proof of above circu 


lation, or make no charge 
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Our Country Home 


Is published monthly, and is to-day recognized as one of the 





Leading Rural Home Journals of America. 


Each Number consists of Sixteen to Twenty-four Pages, 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements ..............sssesseeeees 60 Cents per Agate Line. 


DISCOUNTS. 
DRE ccc ccccccvaccessscococasesscsoscéossscesnssees 5 per cent. 
6 Months... cossecceeeeee 10 per cent, 
12 Months 15 per cent. 


SEND COPY and ORDER AT ONCE FOR NEXT ISSUE. 
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OUR COUNTRY HOME PUBLISHING (O.,, 


88 Fulton St., New York. 
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To Wide-awake Printers. 





It Will Pay You 
to Write to the 


| W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Co., Ld, 


if you are in the market for 


PRINTING INKS 


of any grade or color. 


—_——+ee —__—_. 


They are an old-established Company, possess- 





ing ample capital, and doing a paying business. 
They take advantage of all discounts by paying 
cash for the materials used in the manufacture of 
Inks. They are in a position to offer better in- 
ducements than others. 

: Give them a trial, 
and be convinced. 





Send for Special Pnces and Discounts. 


ADDRESS 


en D W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Go., L’t’d., 
Ca 140 WILLIAM STREET, 
? NEW YORK. 
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. 


TRADE 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF 


KNOWN 
CIRCULATION / 


MARK 





Will issue on SUNDAY, DEC. 14th, 1890, a 
GENERAL HOLIDAY number, giving a 
complete review of the year, showing the won- 
derful growth of Omaha and all her improve- 
ments. This issue will be known as the 
Board of Trade paper, as it is to be issued 
under their auspices. The number of papers 
issued will be over 30,000. 

Advertisements will be received at the regu- 
lar Sunday rate, 13c. per agate line, an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
SPECIAL ACENT, 

13, 14 & 15 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK, 


317 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
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Preferred Newspapers. 





The newspapers catalogued in the publication known as Rowell's News- 
paper Directory number about seventeen thousand. Of course even the most 
liberal advertiser would find it impossible to deal with all of these, and the 
various advertising agencies throughout the country have united upon a plan 
of preparing a list of ‘‘ preferred” papers, or those they can best commend. 
It is such a list that has been issued by George P. Rowell & Co. There are 
always local reasons to induce special advertisers to patronize particular news- 
papers. But we presume that even in such cases it adds confirmation to indi- 
vidual opinion to find a selected paper also recommended by some outside 
influence as a good advertising medium—such recognition as comes from this 
‘* preferred newspaper list’’ of a leading advertising agency will help adver- 
tisers to reach a correct judgment.—PAiladelphia North American, 

No advertising agency, and surely no individual advertiser, has expended 


- more time and money to ascertain the true standing of the newspapers of the 


United States than Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of No. 10 Spruce street, New York. 
So careful are they in ascertaining the correct standing of a publication that 
they offer, and in some instances have paid, $100 for evidence that their report 
of the standing of a newspaper is incorrect. When a newspaper holds out to 
have more circulation than all its competitors, Rowell & Co. send a man, if 
necessary, and investigate to make sure. The efforts of this agency in com- 
piling information as to the reliability of newspapers is highly appreciated by 
advertisers over the country.—Za/fayette (/nd.) Journal. 

It is a fact readily conceded by every one connected with the newspaper 
business, and well understood by advertisers and a considerable portion of the 
business public throughout the country, that the Advertising Agency of Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, is the oldest and best-known concern of 
the kind in America, if not in the world. Their ‘‘ Newspaper Directory,” 
issued annually, is standard, and is so recognized by all large advertisers. 
Messrs. Rowell contrast the claims and representations made by the publishers 
themselves with information obtained from other reliable sources appertaining 
to the same subject, and by this means they are enabled to arrive at the 
truth. By no means can they be induced to give a paper a better rating than 
it is justly entitled to, and they will not discriminate against another under any 
circumstances, Their reputation for fair dealing and absolute impartiality is 
well established, and they occupy a position among the most successful and 
progressive of the large institutions of the metropolis. —Za/ayette (/nd.) Courier. 


This List will be sent to any address for 


Twenty-five cents. Apply to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Preferred N ewspapers. 





The Philadelphia /#em, which prints and sells one hundred 
and sixty thousand newspapers a day, in its issue of January 28 
prints the following : 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Great Advertising Agents, of New York, /ssue a Valuable 
Pamphiet. 


Geo, P. Rowell & Co., proprietors of the American Advertising Bureau, 
No. 10 Spruce street, N. Y., have made their way to the head as authorities in 
the matter of advertising, and of the leading newspapers of the nation as to 
circulation and character. 

This house makes a careful study of advertising and of newspapers, and it 
always speaks to the point, and with authority. 

Indeed, Rowell & Co. have won their position by hard work and by integ- 
rity. They stand unchallenged in these respects, 

The number of American newspapers is now so large that the great adver- 
tising agencies do not find it wise to attempt to specially represent them all, 
and at the last meeting of the Association of General Newspaper Advertising 
Agents it was resolved that each member should prepare a list which, while 
enumerating the best papers, should name only about one in ten of al! which 
are published. 

It has been demonstrated that fully one-half of all the output of American 
newspapers emanate from less than seven hundred offices, and that a list of 
more than ten thousand newspapers can be made up, among which no single 
one prints regularly so many as a thousand copies. To have dealings with this 
myriad of small papers cannot be thought of by the majority of advertisers, and 
leading advertising agencies find transactions with them to be the reverse of 
profitable. 

The carefully selected list which is now issued by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is 
the first which has been put forth in accordance with the resolution of the 
Association of General Newspaper Advertising Agents, 

It is issued by the oldest, best equipped, and most favorably known of all 
the agencies, and is likely to invite careful examination and criticism from both 
advertisers and publishers. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have a more thoroughly per- 
fected system and better facilities for conducting the necessary negotiations 
with newspapers and watching the fulfillment of advertising contracts than has 
ever been attempted by any other house in this line in this or any other country. At their 
Advertising Bureau, which was established in 1865, have originated most of the methods of 
conducting such a business, which have proved to be permanently successful. They have 
issued the AMERICAN Newsparer Directory for twenty-two years. They now advise their 
advertising patrons that it will always be well to confine advertisement orders to papers 
selected from the Catalogue of Preferred Papers here referred to, unless the advertiser has 
some conclusive reasons of his own for using others. 

Within a half century advertising has become a great business, It is the inspiration, the 
life, the necessity of trade and commerce. Rowell & Co. have reduced it to a mathematical 
demonstration. It iscertain that no house can do business and live without it. 

Now, is it too much tosay that Rowell & Co., in view of their services to the business 
world, have become public benefactors ? 

If you would t en understand what this most useful house has done, send to 
10 Spruce Street, New York City, for a copy of a list of ** Preferred Newspapers,” which are 
recommended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


This List will be sent to any address for 
Twenty-five cents. Apply to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York 































































PRINTERS’ INK, 


W* WILL NOT prom- 
ise the performance of 


miracles for the sake of secur- 


ing advertising orders. 


BUT 


E DO claim to give 
HONEST SERVICE and 


secure for patrons good display, 





good positions and fair prices. 


Advertisers who want what they 
pay for, and who are willing to pay 
Jor what they get, will secure the best 
service obtainable by placing their 


business with us. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 SPRUCE ST., N. Y. 

















Facts Worth 








PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


Thinking About. 


Fact One: 









To know how to buy advertising space is an 
art understood by few. Every one wants bot- 
tom rates. Few getthem. Publishers are in- 
fluenced—and very properly so—by a variety 
of considerations in making discounts. For 
example, they know that when they accept an 
order from Geo. P. Rowell & Co, the bill is sure 
to be promptly met upon presentation. 


- 

Fact Two: 
If you are going to place your business 
through an advertising agent you should : 









es 








= 


choose one who is sure to deal honestly with 
you. In New York alone there are over 100 
so-called general agencies, but only a small 
fraction of them are known to be competent 
and responsible. Our reputation for straight- 
forward dealing is the result of 25 years of 
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experience in placing advertising contracts. 


Fact Three: 


Our endeavor has been to conduct the busi- 
ness of our advertising bureau so that every 
publisher shall be glad to receive our order at 
the lowest price which he is willing to accept 
from any one; and at the same time to allow 
every concession which can under any circum- 
stances be permitted in the matter of position 
or editorial mention, Our long experience in 
dealing with newspapers enables us to protect 
our patrons’ interests at every point. 


When you have thought about these 


facts write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
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10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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Miscellanies, 


THE TWO EM DASH. 


The value of the sign —— is such 
It can’t be told in cash ; 
It looks so mild, and means so much— 


e 
Two 
Em 
Dash ! 


For wicked words it’s just as well, 
And won't the good abash ; 
It's useful wag yes mention h——, 
€ 


Two 
Em 
Dash ! 


*T would be a blessing if we could 
The swearing habit smash, 
And always use—it's just as good— 
The 


Two 
Em 
Dash ! 
—Pittsburg Dispatch, 


Most somupapem persist in printing 
marriage notices, despite the anti-lottery law. 
—Houston Post. 


Found Him Out At Last.—Rev. 
Mr. Squeegee (to Sunday-school class): Well, 
children, what did Ananias do? 

Johnnie Cute—He wrote the weather re- 
ports.— 7exras Siftings. 

Wm. Black, the novelist, is said to 
have a peculiar method of work. He fishes 
all winter. Pity that some writers couldn’t be 
prevailed on to fish both winter and sum- 
mer,— £x, 

Stranger (looking like a poet, with 
massive bundle of MSS. under his arm)—Is 
the editor in? 

Sub-Editor—Just open that door, If some- 
oy 4 comes flying at your head you'll know 

e ts. 

Stranger concluded to try the next office.— 
Topical Times. 

Miss Kingcross (insinuatingly)—Per- 
haps your friend would like to give us his ad- 
vertisement for the Church-fatr Record ? 

Mr, Stewart—Cert’nly. I'll take a couple 
of pages. 

Miss Kingcross—How awfully good of you! 
What line of business are you in? 

Mr, Stewart—Wholesale liquor dealer,— 
Judge. 

Great Editor—I advertised for a pri- 
vate secretary, whose chief duties will be to 
sit in the anti-room and keep ts, bores and 
other undesirable persons at Ce. The posi- 
tion requires something of a diplomat as well 
as a fluent linguist. You would not do atall. 

Ricketts (who stutters a trifle)-—That’s wh- 
wh-where you make a mum-mum-mistake, 
’squire! As sus-sus-soon’sa bub-bore cuc-cuc- 
came in I'd bug-bug-begin to tell a I-l-ong 
s-s-story, and before I'd guyg-gug-got half 
through, bub-bub-between whu-wh-what I’d 
sus-sus-say and wh-what I'd tut-try to sus-say 
I'd have him cuc-cuc-completely tut-tut-tire 
out. I ain’t mum-mum-much of a dud-dip- 
lomat, perhaps, but as a /-I-linguist I’m a cuc- 
cuc-caution !—A merican Art Printer, 


Lawyer (appealing to the editor)— 
But, my dear sir, don’t you see this is a matter 
of conscience with me ? 

Editor (to office boy)}—Joseph, will you 
please bring me the microscope ?— Washing- 
ton Star. 

In the Same Style.—Batty (recalling 
childhood reminiscences) : By the way, what's 
become of the author of ** Does Kate go up? 
Kate goes up. Up she goes’’? 

Chiffins—Oh, he is writing high-class ad- 
vertisements for the American magazines.— 
American Grocer. 

Bridget (joyously)}—An’ ded yez see 
me young man’s darlin’ face in the paper this 
mornin’ ? 

Mistress—Is it possible? What has he been 
doing? Something good, I hope. 

Bridget—Yis, indeed. He's ben getten’ 
cured uv his caytar, an’ he tells about it as 
nathural as loife.—Pittsburg Bulletin. 

Sizing Him Up.—City editor: Old 
Blifkins, the dry-goods dealer, is dead. How 
much of an obituary shall we give him? 

Managing Editor—H’m! How much did 
he advertise with us? 

City Editor —Three inches, I believe. 

Managing Editor—Oh, put about twosticks’ 
worth of wings on him, then. 

The College Graduate Vindicated.— 
Managing Editor: So you're a distinguished 
Yale graduate, are you? 

Applicant—Yes, vou champion of the foot- 
ball team. 

Managing Editor—But what can you do in 
a newspaper office ? 

Applicant—I can kick poets down-stairs.— 
Brooklyn Life. 

Western cyclones are indeed curious 
things. The editor of the TZomville Call 
vouches for the fact that a cyclone blew into 
his office last week, threw the set type all 
over on the composing stone, locked up the 
forms, whirled them onto the elevator, jerked 
them clear through the press, and printed 
seven hundred copies before the force could 
get control of the machine—and the only mis- 
take in the whole thing was the misplacing of 
a patent medicine “tad” that ought to have 
gone “top col. next reading matter.”’ “ Bring 
on your cyclones,” says the Ca//.—Light. 


Every other day ushers in a new pa- 
per in Georgia. An editor who is a recent ac- 
quisition to the fraternity was asked about the 
prospects of his paper. 

** First-class,’’ he said. 

‘* Ever had any experience in the business i 

* None at all.” 

** Many subscribers ?”” 

** None at all.” 

“ Why—how can you say your prospects are 
first-class? ’’ 

** Well,” said the editor, in a confidential 
whisper, ‘I’ve just started, you see, and 
haven't had time to canvass the county. But 
I know my prospects are good. I had not 
been in the town 24 hours when the Mayor 
called and appointed me Superintendent of 
Streets ; the minister prayed for me and elected 
me a member of the church charity board; 
the schoolmaster invited me to deliver a com- 
mencement address; the proprietor of the 
hotel invited me to dinner, and the whole town 
voted me a free lot in the cemetery. Ain’t 
this doing first-class? ‘ Weare here, and here 
to stay !’”"—£2, 


PRINTERS’ INK: New York, November 26, 1890. 








